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PREFACE 


The splitting of the atom is but an extreme manifestation of 
the revolutionary forces which are reshaping our thinking, our 
attitudes and our conditions of life. The once self-sufficient 
nation finds itself richer or poorer by events transpiring far 
beyond its borders; dependent for its very existence upon re- 
sources thousands of miles away; fettered and confined by 
the limitations of its own markets and potentialities. Nowhere 
is this more true than in Europe with its great industrial 
capacity fragmented by frontiers. 


As is pointed out in the present article, men have “dreamt of 
a united Europe” for centuries and today that dream—for at 
least part of Europe—is being brought closer to reality under 
the combined drives of economic pressures and communist 
imperialism. But the objective is not easy of attainment. It 
requires profound changes—economic, social, political and 
psychological. 


Mr. John Goormaghtigh, author of the article on European 
Integration, is the Director of the Endowment’s European 
Center. From 1947 to 1951 he was Director of the Institute of 
International Affairs in Brussels. He is editor of the Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére and is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the International Political Science Association. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
February 1953 Editor-in-Chief 
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EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION 


By John Goormaghtigh 


FOR CENTURIES 
men have dreamt of a united Europe. Some, from Charles 
the Great to Hitler, animated by a spirit of conquest, at- 
tempted to bring it about by force, but their empires were 
ephemeral. Others hoped to achieve union by peaceful means. 
As early as 1305 Pierre Dubois published a pamphlet “De 
Recuperatione Terrae Sanctae” in which he called for an 
Assembly of European Princes to defend Christendom before 
the growing menace of the Turks. More than a century later 
Antoine Marini, a French-born counsellor of the King of 
Bohemia, drafted a “confederal pact” according to which 
states would be called upon to pool part of their sovereign 
powers. 


The most famous early proponent of a European federation 
was perhaps the Duke de Sully, Minister of King Henry IV 
of France and author of what came to be known as “le 
grand dessein d’Henri IV.” The Quaker, William Penn, wrote 
in 1693 his “Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe by the Establishment of an European Diet, Parlia- 
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ment of Estates” in which he drew up a real system of 
collective security. In 1712 l’Abbé de Saint Pierre published 
a “Projet de Traité pour rendre la paix perpetuelle en Eu- 
rope”—calling for permanent international arbitration. These 
and many other similar plans remained in the realm of ideas, 
never reaching a wide audience or creating enthusiasm. They 
were looked upon as mere speculations and were never 
seriously considered by political leaders of the day. 


Coming to more recent times, the 19th century was a 
nationalist period; the idea of European unity therefore re- 
ceded into the background. After the First World War private 
movements such as the one initiated by Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi sought to gain public support and a number of 
prominent European statesmen and intellectual leaders par- 
ticipated in the conferences organized by his Pan-European 
Movement. Edouard Herriot was the first foreign minister 
in office to recommend the creation of the United States 
of Europe, in a speech in the Chamber of Deputies on 25 
January 1925. Four years later Aristide Briand took up the 
suggestion of his predecessor at the Quai d’Orsay and brought 
the matter up before the Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, where it gained but half-hearted support. Finally, 
after the non-committal responses of the governments of the 
member states to the Briand memorandum and the fruitless 
discussions of a commission presided over by Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, the whole idea was dropped.’ 


1For a more complete picture of the historical development of the 
European idea, see Edouard Bonnefous, L’Europe face a son destin (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1952). 
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The Setting 


BEFORE LOOKING INTO 
some of the present aspects of European union and especially 
before trying to assess the relative success or failure of the 
many efforts toward a closer integration, it is wise to glance 
at the map, for one tends to forget the odd shape of what 
remains of the Old Continent, cut in two as it is by “the 
only frontier that counts: the one where freedom ends” as 
M. Pleven recently described the iron curtain. 


Which Europe? 


Now Europe, which even when its territory extended to 
the Urals was referred to as a mere geographic concept, is 
reduced to a fringe of land and islands—a “rimland”” sur- 
rounding the Eurasian “heartland,”’* with an area approxi- 
mately half that of the United States. The map will also 
remind us that the rich grain-growing lands lie on the other 
side of the iron curtain and are therefore inaccessible to the 
densely populated areas of the West; that Berlin is a strange 
outpost and an inevitable source of conflict. There are many 


2 Nicolas J. Spykman, America’s Strategy and World Politics (New York, 
Harcourt Brace, 1942). 

8Sir Halford Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality (New York, 
H. Holt, 1919). 
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things, however, that the map will not reveal, but merely 
suggest to those who are familiar with the past, for the most 
important boundaries are not those lines on our atlas or 
what they stand for on the ground, but those which exist 
in the minds of men. And it is an error to believe that the 
latter are not real because they are intangible. 


There are in Europe today, outside the zone of Soviet 
influence, twenty countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia. Each has grown out of the past with its 
national pride—often the result of its very struggle for exis- 
tence—its own institutions, its own links with the world, its 
own cultural heritage and, in many cases, its own language. 


Wars have been numerous among these nations. They have 
not only been divided by national conflicts but by wars of 
religion and of ideologies. Eight years ago the greater part 
of Europe was still under the Nazi yoke, fighting a life and 
death struggle for those values which are rightly considered 
to be the basis of western civilization: respect for the indi- 
vidual, the four freedoms, the rule of law. Yet today, France’s 
foreign minister can say, “without Germany a united Europe 
is not possible.”* 


Let us return to the map for a moment to examine which 
of the twenty free countries actually enter into consideration 
when we speak of a United Europe. Finland, on account 
of her exposed position and her treaty with the Soviet Union, 
must necessarily maintain a very cautious attitude. Yugo- 


4 New York Herald Tribune (Paris edition), 18 December 1952. 
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slavia, in spite of a spectacular break with the Cominform, 
has been careful so far not to become closely linked with 
the West. The country still remains under a communist ad- 
ministration, although opposed to Russia. The traditional 
neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland, will no doubt always re- 
main outside any military alliance, and there is little likeli- 
hood of their entering a political union. Sweden however is 
a member of both the Council of Europe and of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.) ; 
Switzerland of the latter only. Spain, under General Franco, 
is a dictatorship reminiscent of those regimes against which 
the Second World War was waged and could only reluctantly 
be accepted as a partner by most of the other free countries. 
Portugal, with its corporative system, although a member of 
O.E.E.C. and the Atlantic Pact, can scarcely be considered 
as a close member of the new European family. So far for 
the negative side. But Europe now also includes territories 
outside the traditional borders of the Continent: Turkey, 
which is essentially a Middle Eastern state, and Algeria 
which as a French “departement” is bound by all of France’s 
engagements. 


Unity and Disunity 


In Europe so defined there are still many divergent trends 
and regional affinities which hamper the movement toward 
the broadest possible union. We will come across them in 
the study of existing or projected institutions. At the outset 
we will endeavor, nevertheless, to summarize, necessarily in 
a rather schematic fashion, the more important of these 
trends. 


Scandinavia has its own regional solidarity, founded on 
similar institutions, similar social patterns and on the fact 
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that it is turned more toward the United Kingdom and the 
sea than toward the rest of the Continent. 


Great Britain with its world-wide commitments and links 
with the Commonwealth does not wish to become too closely 
tied to any European institution which might limit its freedom 
of action. Britain is also anxious to maintain its own particular 
relationship with the United States, which grew out of the 
war and on the whole has worked so satisfactorily. Sir Oliver 
Franks stated his position very clearly in a letter he addressed 
to Mr. Paul Hoffman on 21 June 1950: “The foreign policy 
of Britain,” he said, “rests upon and draws strength from 
these vital relationships with Europe, the Commonwealth 
and the Atlantic Community. It is the aim of British policy 
to reconcile these relationships that they perpetually reinforce 
each other by their complementary strengths, add vigour and 
resource to the free world.”*® But many continental Europeans 
think, as André Siegfried once wrote, that “England is as a 
ship moored off the coast of Europe, always prepared to 
weigh anchor,” and criticize her aloofness at a moment when 
British participation seems indispensable to counterbalance 
the growing strength of Germany. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that on the one hand this policy stems from a very 
wide experience and a sound sense of reality, as well as a 
lack of faith in texts and institutions which are not founded 
on solid facts; and on the other hand that both Ernest Bevin 
and Winston Churchill, far from following a “wait and see” 
policy, have done much to promote the European idea. Is 
it necessary to recall Mr. Churchill’s now famous appeal in 
favor of a United Europe made in Zurich on 1 September 
1946, or Mr. Bevin’s speech in the House of Commons on 


5 Quoted by G. Schwarzenberger, “Atlantic Union,” World Affairs, Vol. V, 
No. 1 (January 1951), p. 98. 
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22 January 1948, which was the starting point of the Brussels 
Pact? 


Austria of course is under four-Power occupation, still 
waiting for a Treaty of State. She must necessarily remain 
outside the European community for the time being. So we 
are reduced to what has come to be known as the “little 
Europe” composed of France, the Benelux countries—Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg—Western Germany and 
Italy. This small, highly industrial area with a population 
roughly equal to that of the United States is moving surely 
toward unification, but not without hindrances and diffi- 
culties. Even here inner tensions are great and it can hardly 
be said that there are yet the constituent elements of a real 
community. For the association is built on the assumption 
of Franco-German understanding and unfortunately the rela- 
tionship is still one of mutual suspicion.® Recent develop- 
ments in the Saar are an illustration of this, were proof 
necessary. 


France, with considerable overseas commitments, especially 
the drain of manpower and resources in Indo-China, looks 
askance at the rapid economic recovery of Germany but 
especially at the prospects of German rearmament. The fear 
is not so much that a reconstructed Wehrmacht would be 
a direct menace to Germany’s western neighbors but that it 
might serve as a tool for the reconquest of the Eastern zone, 
and so initiate a third world war. Quite naturally, first and 
foremost in the minds of Germans is the reunification of their 
homeland and, ultimately, the reconquest of ceded territories. 
Franz Bliicher, the Vice-Chancellor, stated this quite clearly, 


6 Jean-B. Duroselle, “Franco-German Relations, 1945-1952,” The Review 


of Politics, Vol. XIV, No. 4 (October 1952). 
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though with many qualifications, placing as point one of 
German policy “the reunification of Germany in freedom.”" 
This, it should be noted, is one of the most moderate state- 
ments. Other official spokesmen of the Bonn government 
have gone so far as to claim that the Sudetenland is an 
integral part of Germany. 


M. Maurice Duverger, Professor at Bordeaux University, 
posed the problem very pertinently in Le Monde.’ “The real 
danger of German rearmament,” he said, “‘is less the menace 
on the Rhine than the irredentist movement towards the 
Elbe and the Oder—towards Berlin and Koenigsberg.” And 
he continues to point out that if Germany, like the rest of 
Western Europe, is conscious of the Russian danger, her 
brand of anti-sovietism is very different from that of other 
countries. The anti-sovietism of the extreme West is static 
and attached to the policy of containment; preferring peace 
to a crusade. For the Federal Republic, however: “The 
U.S.S.R. is not only a potential invader, but a present in- 
vader, actually occupying a part of its national territory. 
In those circumstances, German anti-sovietism is necessarily 
dynamic, aiming not only at containment but at reconquest.” 


In the Manchester Guardian, Raymond Aron presents 
another aspect: “The danger,” he says, “is that Germany 
may seek an alliance on one side or the other with a view 
to fresh adventure. In particular, and here we reach the 
real source of French disquiet, a new Russo-German partner- 
ship would inevitably bring about the third world war, as 
the Hitler-Stalin pact brought about the second.” This danger 


7™“Die Bedeutung der Westvertzage fiir die Wiedervereinigung Deutsch- 
lands,” Aussen Politik, 3rd year, No. 12 (December 1952), p. 760. 


8Le Monde (Paris), 8 November 1952, p. 3. 
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is not purely hypothetical. The French, as Professor Duroselle 
has pointed out in the article already quoted, consider Strese- 
mann—in spite of the fact that he was submitted to violent 
daily attacks from the Nazis—as the man who opened the 
way for Hitlerian methods. And he adds: “Many Frenchmen 
consider Chancellor Adenauer to be a post-World War II 
Stresemann ... .” 


We have now merely taken a glance at some of the main 
political or psychological stumbling blocks; the economic ones 
are not less important. Rivalry between the ports of Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp has done much to delay the progress of 
Benelux. The Franco-Italian Customs Union never developed 
beyond the blueprint stage because of the opposition of vested 
interests on both sides. The list can be almost indefinitely 
lengthened but economic problems are generally easier to 
define and therefore to tackle than the more deep-lying 
psychological ones. To assert the importance of the historical 
factor as an impediment toward unification is more than to 
dwell morbidly on the past. History is a reality which, whether 
we like it or not, has to be taken into account. 


A New York Times editorial summed up the situation 
very correctly, comparing the task of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Philadelphia to that of the “ad hoc” assembly in 
Strasbourg: 


For [it notes] in contrast to the Philadelphia convention, which 
dealt with states which had just emerged from a common 
sovereignty, which had state pride but scarcely a separate 
national consciousness, which possessed the same fundamental 
institutions and spoke the same language, and which, finally, 
had fought a common war of independence, the Strasbourg 
convention must attempt to unite long-established national 
states, with different histories, different institutions, different 
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languages, and different ways of life which have pitted their 
peoples against one another in national rivalries and fratricidal 


wars for centuries.® 


So far we have endeavored to point out the difficulties 
and the trends of division. On the other hand there are 
strong forces at work tending toward union. First and fore- 
most among the factors of union is certainly fear. The first 
positive steps toward European integration were taken after 
the complete breakdown of four-Power cooperation regarding 
Germany, between the Moscow and London conferences in 
1947. Until then there had always been hope that the world 
was not irremediably divided and concern lest close association 
between the Western states, in the face of Russian opposition, 
would tend to crystallize a situation in which the West would 
be cut off from its only source of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and from an important market for its manufactured 
goods. As time went on and the cold war became more 
tense, fear of Soviet aggression became a very important 
factor of union. The idea grew that it was necessary to pool 
resources in order to build up defenses against possible Soviet 
attack. The West remembered the fatal division which led 
to the easy, piecemeal victories of Nazi Germany. 


For decades, the economic pattern of Europe, divided into 
so many small rival units, divided by tariff walls and regula- 
tions of all kinds has appeared completely irrational to the 
impartial observer. For years, efforts have been made to bring 
about general or regional customs unions or economic unions. 
In most cases, however, very vocal pressure groups, repre- 
senting vested interests, put their spokes in the wheels. But 
after the Second World War technological developments on 


9 The New York Times, 16 September 1 ‘52, p. 28. 
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the one hand and on the other the need to increase pro- 
ductivity in order to maintain the standard of living of a 
continent impoverished by the war have more than ever 
brought home, even to the most recalcitrant, the fact that 
a common market and a consequent rationalization of pro- 
duction are vital if Europe wishes to survive. Here we have 
the second major force tending toward union. 


Fear and economic necessity alone would probably not 
have been enough to bring integration to its present point. 
United States aid and pressure have been an indispensable 
stimulant. “Archimedes lacked only a lever to lift the world: 
Europe has found its lever,” as M. Duverger said,”® but it 
is very important how the lever is applied. 


There is one more factor the importance of which should 
neither be overrated nor underestimated: its real value is 
however difficult to assess, namely, western civilization, or 
what the French call “l’esprit européen.” Much nonsense has 
been written about this rather vague concept. Nevertheless 
there is a deep feeling of something in common among 
Europeans however divided they may be, something which 
stems from the teachings of Socrates and Christ, from the 
humanists of the Renaissance, from Descartes and Auguste 
Comte, from Goethe. A sense of proportion, a critical sense, 
a perpetual seeking for truth “but not beyond the stars”— 
to use the expression of Nietsche—an attachment to certain 
basic values: freedom of thought and expression, respect for 
the individual, are among the components. But do they con- 
stitute a sufficient basis for a federation? Are they what Jean 
Gottmann has called an “iconography”—a staunch attachment 


10 Le Monde (Paris), 6 December 1952, p. 1. 
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to symbols, sometimes very abstract?" Certainly, in the West, 
there is no ideology which has the binding strength of com- 
munism. 


Public Opinion 


Let us now turn our attention to that impersonalized di- 
vinity, “Public Opinion,” which has been invoked—as is 
often the case with divinities—by both parties. The opponents 
and advocates of European union use to their own advantage 
and draw their own conclusions from the various public 
opinion polls and tests. The Belgian Council of the European 
Movement organized recently a referendum: 6625 people 
from all walks of life and sections of the population were 
asked whether they could support an appeal in favor of a 
“Union of the democratic States of Europe” which would 
involve a limitation of national sovereignty. It should be 
stated in passing that the document was couched in a flowery 
and partial language. 


Fifty per cent of those consulted came out in favor of the 
appeal. A breakdown into categories is rather interesting: only 
30 per cent of the Social Christian burgomasters, 27 per cent 
of the non-party burgomasters, 26 per cent of the agricultural 
leaders, 26 per cent of the lawyers and 38 per cent of the 
university professors were favorable to the appeal. On the 
other hand, 90 per cent of the Christian Trades Union 
leaders, 68 per cent of the Socialist Trades Union leaders 
and 77 per cent of the Liberal Trades Union leaders replied 
positively. This led Paul-Henri Spaak to the conclusion that 
reticence came from the intellectuals rather than from the 


11 Jean Gottmann, La Politique des Etats et leur Géographie (Paris, Ar- 
mand Colin, 1952). 
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workers, and that since it is the mass of the population that 
counts, all was well. 


The Dutch Council of the European Movement organized 
a more important test. Real elections were organized in two 
cities, Delft and Bolsward. The question put to the electorate 
was, “Do you think that the peoples of Europe now recog- 
nize that they have in common certain interests; and do you 
wish to see a United Europe, under a European authority, 
with a representative parliamentary assembly outlined in a 
European constitution?” In Bolsward 88.26 per cent of the 
electors actually voted and 96.5 per cent of these replied in 
the affirmative. In Delft 74.77 per cent of the electors went 
to the polls and 93.68 per cent of these voted in favor of a 
European constitution. 


Similar tests have been made in Germany and elsewhere 
in Europe. However convincing they may appear at first 
sight it should not be forgotten that the people consulted 
were not conscious of any responsibility and they knew that 
the reply to the question would not affect in one way or 
the other the situation or themselves. The way the questions 
were worded was very much as if the people were asked 
whether they were in favor of peace or of war. The same 
individual citizen who voted in favor of the principle of 
European union “in abstracto” would, when faced with a 
concrete situation, not necessarily adopt the same point of 


view. 


An industrialist might support the idea of a union because 
he saw in it a wider market for his goods. But if, to bring 
about unification, a period of greater state interventionism 
became necessary he would object to it; he would also object 
if it meant higher taxes, different regulations, greater com- 
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petition and so forth. A worker in a marginal industry, what- 
ever his opinions, would be opposed to integration if this 
would mean the closing of his factory and his consequent 
unemployment. Even an internationally minded laborer would 
not vote for a united Europe if it would involve a temporary 
lowering of his wages or of his social security advantages or 
if as a consequence of union he would have to move to 
another area. A young man might be convinced that Europe 
should unite but he would be tempted to vote against it if 
he thought that it would imply for him a longer period of 
military training. 


There is a margin between theory and practice, between 
what one is prepared to accept as an idea and the sacrifice 
one is ready to make to carry it through. Not that there are 
no sincere idealists who have devoted themselves unstintingly 
to the cause, but they do not form the mass of the electorate 
to whom the political parties appeal for votes. 


For these among other reasons we should not overestimate 
the value of opinion tests such as those mentioned above. 
It may well be that opinion is ahead of leadership but then 
it is only just to say that there is a difference of responsibility. 
Rarely does a party put into practice when it is in power 
all its principles and policy announced when in the opposi- 
tion. 


It should also be noted that people want “Europe” for 
sometimes opposite reasons. They are therefore aiming at 
different things, and an edifice built on such a misunder- 
standing can scarcely be solid. Some see in a united Europe 
purely a means of defense against the expansion of com- 
munism; others the building up of strength to attack com- 
munism;; still others see in unification a possibility of creating 
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a third force which could in time bridge the gap between 
East and West. Whereas Germans see in their participation 
in Western union a return to equality, Frenchmen see in it 
an indirect means of controlling Germany. 


Although public backing is important in order to achieve, 
one day, a real community in the West there is a danger 
in overstimulating public opinion at any given time. At The 
Hague Conference of the European Movement real enthu- 
siasm was created, Churchill and Spaak made stirring speeches, 
hopes were high, Europe was for tomorrow. But when the 
difficulties of putting fine resolutions into practice arose, when 
it appeared that time was necessary even to bring about a 
purely consultative assembly with power only to talk, enthu- 
siasm died and to a large extent turned into indifference 
which acted as an impediment to further progress. 


In spite of what has been said above there is no doubt 
that the European idea is more widely accepted today than 
it was before the war. There have been periods of greater 
and lesser faith but the general trend has been forward. It 
would be presumptuous to try to evaluate the exact opinion 
of Europeans, as one of their charms as well as one of their 
greatest sources of richness is their very variety. It is impor- 
tant nevertheless to know where the idea stands, for without 
the support of opinion the best institutions remain useless 
and are destined to disappear; on the other hand it is neces- 
sary at the right moment to create institutions in order to 
focus public support. A just balance has to be found. 


Private Organizations 


An important role in mustering public support for European 
union has been played by private organizations, to which 
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many leading statesmen have given their time and energy, 
including Winston Churchill, Léon Blum, Paul-Henri Spaak 
and Count Sforza. 


Beginning in 1946, Europeans of widely differing political 
tendencies took the initiative in creating movements devoted 
to realizing the unification of the continent. These organiza- 
tions naturally reflected in their program the varying political 
and economic conceptions of their respective founders. 


One of the first such movements was the “European Fed- 
eralist Union” founded in December 1946 by representatives 
of more than fifty federalist organizations in sixteen countries, 
many of them dating from the inter-war period. The socialists 
followed suit in 1947, with the creation of the “International 
Committee for Study and Action on behalf of a Socialist 
United States of Europe,” which envisaged a Europe repre- 
senting a third alternative to capitalism and communism. 
This group favored the establishment of socialism in the 
individual countries, considering it to be one of the prere- 
quisites to unification. This position was reversed in November 
1948, when the Committee was transformed into the “So- 
cialist Movement for the United States of Europe”; the new 
organization is willing to accept the creation of a capitalist 
Europe and to work subsequently for its conversion to social- 
ism. Catholic influence is represented by the “New Interna- 
tional Workers” (Les Nouvelles Equipes internationales), 
created in March 1947, and devoted to the realization of a 
European federation animated by Christian ideas of social 


democracy. 


In contrast with the above groups, which aim essentially 
at rallying public opinion in favor of a united Europe, there 
exist a certain number of organizations devoted primarily to 
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facilitating contacts among intellectuals advocating the Euro- 
pean idea, and to influencing key individuals. They include 
the “United Europe Movement” in Great Britain, founded 
by Winston Churchill in 1947; its French counterpart, the 
“French Council for a United Europe,” grouping a number 
of well-known personalities, including several political leaders; 
the “European League for Economic Cooperation,” of “‘lib- 
eral” (actually conservative) tendency, founded in 1946 by 
Paul Van Zeeland, which limits its activity to the study of 
economic relations between European countries; and finally 
the “European Parliamentary Union,” created in 1947 on 
the initiative of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. This last-named 
organization exercises an important influence through its 
members in their respective national legislatures. For example, 
the French section includes more than 250 deputies and 
senators. The Parliamentary Union favors a federated Europe. 


It rapidly became apparent that the proliferation of move- 
ments working for a united Europe made some kind of 
liaison indispensable, and in December 1947 there was created 
the “International Committee for the Coordination of the 
Movements for a United Europe,” with the participation of 
all the organizations mentioned above except the Parlia- 
mentary Union. This Committee proceeded to organize a 
congress at The Hague, in May 1948, attended by eight 
hundred persons from nearly every European country, in- 
cluding many prominent personalities. Resolutions were voted 
demanding the creation of a European Assembly, composed 
of members of the national parliaments, and proclaiming 
that the only solution of the German problem lay in the 
integration of Germany into a united Europe. The Com- 
mittee also expressed itself in favor of the elimination of 
customs barriers among the European nations. A resolution 
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for the immediate election of a European parliament by 
universal suffrage was rejected by a large majority. 


In order to secure closer collaboration among the various 
individual organizations, the Coordination Committee was 
replaced in October 1948 by a federation called simply the 
“European Movement.” Only the European Parliamentary 
Union remained outside the new over-all organization. The 
governing bodies of the European Movement now include 
National Councils in the participating countries, an Interna- 
tional Council composed of representatives of the former, 
and an Executive Committee designated partly by the Inter- 
national Council and partly by the individual member groups. 
The officers of the Executive Committee are Duncan Sandys, 
President, M. Retziger, Secretary-General, and André Philip, 
Delegate-General. 


The importance of the economic aspects of European 
integration was reemphasized at the Conference of Brussels 
and the Conference of Westminster, held respectively in Feb- 
ruary and April 1949, under the auspices of the European 
Movement. Finally, special Conferences in Lausanne (De- 
cember 1949) and Rome (July 1950) dealt with the cultural 
and social aspects of European Union. The Movement also 
was instrumental in creating in 1950 the “College of Europe” 
in Bruges, which trains fifty young people annually in Euro- 
pean problems and ideas. Despite these accomplishments, 
many of its leaders, such as Paul-Henri Spaak, consider it 
essential to increase the influence of the Movement on public 
opinion. 


Political Parties 


It cannot be said, with the exception of the communist 
parties on the Left and the ultra-nationalists on the Right, 
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that corresponding political parties in the various countries 
have systematically adopted the same attitudes toward Euro- 
pean union. In fact the national parties themselves have been 
divided on the issue. For example, in the United Kingdom, 
both among labor and conservative members of Parliament 
there are advocates and opponents of a closer association 
with the continent, while the two major parties have adopted 
by and large the same policy toward the problem, and An- 
thony Eden has continued the policy initiated by Ernest Bevin. 
In Germany the socialist party, in the opposition, has been 
opposed to various steps taken recently toward integration, 
whereas in France the socialists have generally played a leading 
part in promoting the European idea. In Belgium the socialist 
party abstained from voting the ratification of the treaty 
instituting the coal and steel community but actually the 
debate was mainly led by two leading members of that very 
same party. On the other hand, the Christian Democrats 
have, on the whole, been favorable, whereas the more con- 
servative elements of the Catholic parties have been opposed 
to the Union. 


The trade unions have, generally, been rather reticent, 
although recently movements have developed among organ- 
ized labor in favor of European union. In France there is a 
“Europe” section of the Confédération Générale de Travail- 
Force Ouvriére (C.G.T.F.O.) and in 1949 a movement of 
the Christian workers in favor of Europe was founded at 
Lyon under an international executive committee. 


To present a complete and detailed picture of the trends 
of unity and disunity in postwar Europe would require a 
whole volume. Limited by space and the reader’s patience 
we have had to select those factors which to our mind were 
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the most important. A selection necessarily reflects an opinion, 
but we hope the balance has been presented as objectively 
as possible and an adequate description given of the back- 
ground against which the various institutions can be viewed 
in their proper perspective. 








Steps Toward Union 


IN THE FOLLOWING ANALYSIS 
of some of the treaties which have been negotiated and 
institutions which have been created to promote European 
union, more emphasis will be placed on political than on 
economic aspects, and there will be no consideration of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” In spite of its essen- 
tially economic character, the Benelux union will be examined 
in some detail as a case study. The Marshall Plan, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (E.C.A), the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.), 
the European Payments Union (E.P.U.), and the Mutual 
Security Agency (M.S.A.) will not be analyzed—in spite of 
the important role they have played—as not being natural 
outcomes of European initiative. The chart on pages 80-81, 
however, includes the membership and date of foundation 
of institutions not described in this article. 


Benelux 


As early as 21 October 1943, when their territory was 
still under German occupation, the governments-in-exile of 


12 The economic aspects of European union have been dealt with ex- 
tensively in a book recently published by the European Center of the 
Carnegie Endowment, L’Intégration économique de l'Europe, by an inter- 
national Study Group led by Lucien de Sainte-Lorette (Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953). See also William Diebold, Trade and 
Payments in Western Europe (New York, Harpers, 1952) and Robert 
Triffin, “Monetary Reconstruction in Europe,” International Conciliation, 
No. 482 (June 1952). The North Atlantic Treaty Organization will be 
discussed in a forthcoming issue of International Conciliation. 
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Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg signed a monetary agree- 
ment which, in spite of its limited scope, paved the way for 
a much fuller economic cooperation between the three coun- 
tries. In fact, this agreement, which merely established the 
relative values of the Belgian franc and the Dutch florin, was 
the first step toward the Customs Convention (Convention 
douaniére Belgo-Luxembourgeoise-Neerlandaise) signed, also 
in London, on 5 September 1944. This document, completed 
by the Hague protocol of 14 March 1947, provided for a 
uniform tariff on goods imported from other countries and 
suppressed the existing duties on goods passing from Holland 
to the Belgo-Luxembourg economic union and vice versa. 
Excise taxes still remained, however, as well as an elaborate 
system of import licenses and quotas, but it was hoped and 
expected that this “tariff union” would develop rapidly into 
a complete customs union in which goods would flow freely 
between the countries without any restrictions whatsoever, 
and ultimately into a full economic union. 


The 1944 Convention also set up certain organs to imple- 
ment the decisions taken in London and to prepare the way 
for new agreements: 


a) An administrative customs council to assure a uni- 
fication of legislation concerning import duties and 
excise taxes. This council is now assisted by a com- 
mission whose task it is to examine conflicts arising 
from the interpretation of the agreement; 


b) An administrative council for the regulation of foreign 
trade to coordinate the commercial policies of the three 
countries; 


c) A council on commercial agreements to coordinate 
relations with third states. 











The three councils are each composed of equal numbers of 
representatives from Holland on the one hand and the Belgo- 
Luxembourg economic union on the other. The representatives 
are, of course, on both sides, civil servants. 


When the Convention was drafted it was expected that 
the countries would be liberated almost simultaneously and 
that the end of the: war would find each in approximately 
the same situation. ‘This was however not to be the case. 
Belgian territory was free from German troops by the end 
of September 1944, whereas Holland was not liberated until 
May of the following year. This made all the difference. 
During those eight months Holland suffered tremendous de- 
struction, not only from the actual fighting, bombing and 
systematic plundering, but from extensive flooding—organized 
by the Germans as a system of defense. According to certain 
estimates, nearly one-third of the national wealth was destroyed 
as a result of the war.’® The battle passed over Belgium 
rapidly—von Rundstedt’s winter offensive was limited to the 
rather sparsely populated Ardennes—and destruction was pro- 
portionately less great. The following table gives a good 
idea of the relative war damage in the three Benelux coun- 








tries: 4 
i : DESTRUCTION VALUE OF DESTRUC- 
(in millions of U.S.$ | TION PER INHABITANT 
ee of 1938) (in US$ of 1938) 
Belgium 2,274 | 274 
Luxembourg 179 597 
| 418 


Netherlands | 3,947 


13 J. H. Schmidt, Overgang van Oorlogs—Naar Vredes Economie (Brus- 
sels, Nederlands Economisch Herstel, 1946). 

14“Etudes et Conjoncture,” Economie Mondiale, 2nd year, Nos. 17, 18, 
19 (October, November, December 1947), p. 43. 
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Belgian economy was, immediately after the liberation, 
put at the disposal of the Allies, and Antwerp—fortunately 
intact—served as a supply port for the offensive against 
Germany. This, among many other factors, led to Belgium’s 
quick recovery. The different evolution of the situation in 
the two neighboring countries and the fact that the attention 
of the governments was fixed on the immediate problems 
of reconstruction delayed the implementation of the London 
Agreement. However, the ministers met in April 1946 to 
examine the situation. It became apparent that a new tariff 
list had to be drafted to replace the one which was drawn 
up as an annex to the Customs Convention of 1944. This 
was no easy task. Not only was there a great disparity be- 
tween the duties, but the bases for calculation of the tariffs 
were different. At another meeting in March 1947, at which 
the previously mentioned Protocol was signed, the ministers 
set up as a permanent institution the “meeting of the Prime 
Ministers” to coordinate the work of the other three councils 
and to iron out any conflicts which might arise between 
them. It was also decided to establish a Secretariat General 
in Brussels whose task would be essentially administrative. 


At long last the Convention and annexed documents were 
submitted to the three parliaments and ratified, unanimously 
in Holland, and by a large majority in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, during July and August 1947. The instruments of 
ratification were exchanged in Brussels on 29 October of 
the same year and the Convention came into force on 1 Jan- 
uary 1948. But the path was still strewn with difficulties. 
The main one which had to be overcome was the difference 
of internal economic policies. As The Economist said, “For 
the moment the chief obstacle to the realization of the Benelux 
idea is the difference in the internal policies of the two coun- 
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tries: rigid State interventionism in Holland and qualified 
liberalism in Belgium. Holland cannot accept the free circu- 
lation of goods within the Union so long as price levels and 
conditions of supply and demand cannot find their conditions 
of equilibrium.”’® The balance of payments between the 
members of Benelux which seemed to be permanently unfa- 
vorable to Holland was—for some time—one of the snags. To 
quote again from The Economist: “As the Belgians and 
Dutch are discovering, it is not schemes of union that create 
economic balance but the attainment of balance that alone 
makes schemes of union—either of currency or of customs 
union—feasible. There are no short cuts.”?® 


Then there is the problem caused by the different level 
of productivity of the agriculture in both countries. For various 
reasons—such as larger holdings, more mechanization and 
better organization of cooperatives—Dutch products, espe- 
cially dairy products, are cheaper than their Belgian equiva- 
lents. This led to protests from the Belgian farmers who 
feared that their market would be flooded by goods from 
across the border, and the government was obliged to nego- 
tiate a protocol assuring minimum prices to the producers. 
When the question of unifying the tax on beer and spirits 
was raised, brewers in Belgium organized a real campaign 
of opposition for it meant that their products would be more 
highly taxed than before. One could see at the time in the 
streets of Brussels posters worded as follows: “Benelux per- 
haps—but pay more a pint for our beer, never!” 


There is also opposition to Benelux from the Belgian trade 
unions as the scale of wages is very different on both sides 


15 The Economist (London), 31 May 1947, p. 853. 
16 Jbid., 20 August 1949, p. 389. 
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of the frontier. Wages are considerably lower in the Nether- 
lands than in Belgium and it is in fact in the interest of 
the Netherlands to keep its prices lower than those of the 
neighboring countries with whom the bulk of its trade is 
carried on. The following table indicates the scale of wages 
in the countries concerned :** 


(Netherlands= 100) 


1938 End of Per cent of 
1951 Increase 
Netherlands 100 100 + 
United Kingdom 135 144 ~ 
Germany 145 153 i 
France 95 134 + 40 
Belgium-Luxembourg 65 160 +145 


We quote these examples merely to show how difficult it 
is in a democratic country to bring about reforms or to put 
into effect international agreements which will be beneficial 
to the community in general in the long run, but which 
necessarily affect less favorably certain industries or sections 
of the population in the immediate future. 


In spite of this opposition, headway has been made, and 
most of the exceptions to the common tariff have been re- 
moved. Little by little Holland has returned to a more liberal 
system, partly doing away with rationing and government 
subsidies on consumer goods. Unification of excise and in- 
direct taxation have also progressed. But this unification is 
yet far from complete. The system of import licenses and 
other quantitative restrictions is also disappearing: about 


17 This table is based on hourly wages including social security. Source: 
Economisch Statistische Berichten, 1952. 
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four-fifths of the goods circulate freely within the union, but 
there is no question yet of bringing about the full economic 
union which, according to schedule, should have entered 
into force on 1 January 1950. 


It cannot be said that Benelux has been a success, but it 
would not be just either to say that the effort has been a 
complete failure. Some progress has been achieved, a certain 
degree of solidarity established with regard to foreign policy, 
and the example set was a good one. It would not be appro- 
priate in this context to go into a complete analysis of the 
reasons for the relative failure of the Benelux experiment. 
Here are the main points. Firstly, the economic difficulties: 
far from being complementary as was at first thought, the 
two economies are essentially competitive. Holland, formerly 
an agricultural country, has become more and more indus- 
trialized on account of her rapidly growing population. Bel- 
gium, on the other hand, has maintained an important 
agricultural production. No union will be possible unless 
Holland is prepared to sacrifice part of its artificially pro- 
tected heavy industry and Belgium to do the same with its 
agriculture. The difference in economic policies mentioned 
above, although attenuated, still remains a barrier. The dif- 
ference in wage levels and consequently in the standard of 
living is also an important factor. 


But over and above these purely economic stumbling blocks 
there are certain impediments of a more fundamental char- 
acter which are consequently more instructive for the future 
development of European union: 


(1) The question of rivalry between the ports of Antwerp 
and Rotterdam and the related problem of navigation 
on the waterways between the Scheldt and the Rhine, 
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although not technically a part of the Benelux agreements, 
constitutes a major source of conflict. For centuries these 
problems have been a bone of contention between the 
two countries. The story—too long to tell here—is an in- 
teresting example of how, among close neighbors, conflicts 
of interest can cause considerable tension and even high 
passions.*® 


(2) Strange as it may appear, there is no real community 
of spirit between the two neighbors. Since the separation 
of the Low Countries at the end of the 16th century when 
the northern provinces became independent and rallied 
to the Protestant faith, and the southern provinces were 
left under Spanish domination and remained faithful to 
the Catholic religion, both countries followed divergent 
lines of development. The Dutch, holding the estuary of 
the Scheldt, closed it to Belgian shipping and therefore 
cut the country off from all possible trade with the outside 
world (by this time the port of Bruges was blocked by 
sand and consequently out of use). Holland experienced 
a period of economic prosperity, gaining rich territories in 
south-eastern Asia at a time when Belgium witnessed a 
serious economic crisis. For a short time after 1797 the 
two countries had a similar experience under French occu- 
pation, but after Waterloo Belgium came under the Dutch 
crown until the revolution of 1830. These 15 years have 
left unpleasant memories. During the First World War 
the Netherlands remained neutral, and it was only in the 
1930’s that a rapprochement was attempted. This historical 
development explains partially the fact that there is no 
deep affinity between the two countries. 


18See Chronique de Politique Etrangére, Vol. V, No. 2 (March 1952), 
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(3) The fact that the Bene'ux agreements have been 
concluded between two approximately equal economic units 
makes it difficult in the case of divergence of views to come 
to a mutually acceptable settlement. In multilateral unions 
there are always some who adopt intermediate positions 
and can act as mediators. 


(4) It should also be remembered that in Benelux there 
is no pooling of sovereignty, no authority to decide in a last 
resort but the respective parliaments of the three countries. 
All arrangements have to be reached by traditional diplo- 
matic methods.” 


Proposals for Customs Unions 


European. As a result of General Marshall’s Harvard speech 
on 5 June 1947, the European foreign ministers gathered 
in Paris in July. They set up the “Commission for European 
Economic Cooperation” to draft a report which would be 
submitted to the Secretary of State. This report, which was 
adopted on 22 September 1947, recommended the develop- 
ment of European economic cooperation, the suppression of 
trade restrictions, a return to a multilateral system of ex- 
change and also encouraged the idea of a European customs 
union with a membership as broad as possible. This led to 
the institution of the “Study Group for a European Customs 
Union” which met for the first time in Brussels, at the in- 
vitation of the Benelux countries, in November 1947. A 
number of non-European countries also attended this and 
subsequent meetings of the group. Many problems involved 
in a European customs union have been examined in detail 


19 For a complete study of Benelux, see Jean Van der Mensbrugghe, Les 
Unions économiques: Réalisations et perspectives (Brussels, Institut des 
Relations Internationales, 1950) . 
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and tariff lists have been drafted and published, but nothing 
more concrete than voluminous reports has so far resulted 
rom its efforts. 


Franco-Italian. Early in 1947 the Italian government in- 
structed a commission of civil servants to study the possibili- 
ties of bringing about a customs union with France. Count 
Sforza soon raised the matter with the French minister 
Georges Bidault and, on 13 September 1947, the two coun- | 
tries issued a joint declaration expressing their will to examine 
on what basis such a union could be concluded. To this 
effect they set up a joint commission which published its 
report in December. This document, although pointing out 
the non-complementary character of the two economies, came 
out in favor of an economic union between them. A new 
commission set up in March 1948 looked into the matter in 
more detail and revealed that there were even greater dif- 
ficulties than had at first been thought. Finally, on 26 March 
1949, a draft customs treaty was agreed upon, but this docu- 
ment was not only never ratified, it was not even submitted 
to the parliaments. 


Scandinavian. At a conference held in Copenhagen, in 
August 1947, a plan for a customs union between Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden was examined. The question 
was raised again at the Oslo Conference, in September 1948. 
But agreement was impossible because of Norwegian and 
Danish fear of Swedish competition. 


Later, a broader union between the three Scandinavian 
countries, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom—which became known as UNISCAN—was at- 
tempted. This project resulted in the signing in January 
1950, by the four countries, of an agreement to establish 
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closer economic cooperation among themselves. An Anglo- 
Scandinavian commission was organized to implement the 
agreement. Since then, little or nothing has been heard of 
these various projects. 


In the field of international institutions—as in all human 
affairs—there are fashions. Clearly, customs unions and eco- 
nomic unions have had their day, but now they are giving 
way to other, more complex forms of union. 


The Brussels Treaty Organization 


On 4 March 1947 the foreign ministers of France and 
the United Kingdom signed the Dunkirk Treaty of Alliance. 
On 22 January of the following year Ernest Bevin, in a 
momentous speech in the House of Commons, opened the 
door to the Brussels Treaty. It was the first time that the 
danger of Soviet expansion was so frankly stated, and the 
need to organize counter measures made so clear, by an of- 
ficial spokesman. The British Foreign Minister said: “that 
the Communist process goes ruthlessly on in each country .. . 
the issue is not simply the organization of Poland or any 
other country, but the control of Eastern Europe by Soviet 
Russia whose frontiers have, in fact, been advanced to Stettin, 
Trieste and the Alps . . . yet all the evidence is that she is not 
satisfied with this tremendous expansion . . . .” The Secretary 
of State for the Foreign Office, after a general survey of 
European affairs, came to the crux of the matter: 


The time has come to find ways and means of developing 
our relations with the “Benelux” countries. I mean to begin talks 
with those countries in close accord with our French allies. I 
have to inform the House that yesterday our representatives in 
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Brussels, the Hague and Luxembourg were instructed to pro- 
pose such talks in concert with their French colleagues. I recall 
that after I signed the Dunkirk Treaty on my way through 
Brussels to Moscow I was asked by a newspaper correspondent 
“What about a Treaty with other countries including Belgium?” 
—amy reply was,—I will quote it: “I hope to sign a similar one 
with Belgium, and with all our good neighbours in the West. 
The Labour Government will do everything possible to prevent 
misunderstandings arising from which aggression might result. 
You have suffered from two wars; you have twice been occupied 
in two wars, and England has twice had to fight very hard. 
Great Britain is still conscious of the great role she has to play. 
She will do everything possible to prevent a new conflict in 
the West, whether it will come from Germany or elsewhere. 


I hope that the treaties will thus be signed with our near 
neighbours, the Benelux countries, making, with our treaty with 
France an important nucleus in Western Europe. . . 


We are thinking now of Western Europe as a unit. If we 
are to preserve peace and our own sovereignty at the same 
time, we can only do so by the mobilization of such a moral 
and material force as will create confident energy in the West 
and inspire respect elsewhere, and this means that Britain 
cannot stand outside Europe and regard her problems as quite 
separate from those of her European neighbours.”° 


Response to the invitation was prompt. Paul-Henri Spaak, 
then Prime Minister of Belgium, declared the following day 
at a press conference that the three Benelux countries would 
consult immediately on Mr. Bevin’s proposal. He personally 
warmly welcomed the idea which, along with the Marshall 
Plan would, he said, hasten to re-establish Europe’s balance 
and power. In a major speech a few days later he made 
these views explicit. Early in February, after the Luxembourg 
meeting of the Benelux representatives, a joint communiqué 
was issued in which the three governments gave their support 


20 The Times (London), 23 January 1948. 
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to the Bevin project. Negotiations to draft a treaty were 
initiated almost at once. 


Some of the reactions in the press, however, were cautious, 
and attention was drawn to the consequence of the projected 
alliance: it would mean a consolidation of the breach between 
East and West and a return to “undisguised” power politics. 
The question of the compatibility of the future alliance with 
the San Francisco Charter was also raised; it would in any 
case consecrate the breakdown of one of the assumptions 
on which the United Nations was built, namely five-Power 
cooperation. Count Sforza, for Italy, supported the idea of 
the treaty. On the other hand Mr. Hedoft, the Danish Prime 
Minister, said “we never will link our country to any block,” 
and he added that Denmark had no interest in aggravating 
the existing tension between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Unden, before the Swedish Riksdag, declared 
that his country could not participate in any political or 
military alliance. 


A treaty drafted by the delegations from Britain, France 
and the three Benelux countries was signed by the foreign 
ministers in Brussels on 17 March 1948. The pact is essen- 
tially an instrument of collective security: Article 4 provides 
for immediate military assistance in the case of aggression 
against any one of the signatories in Europe, but its economic, 
cultural and social clauses are not without importance. The 
treaty created a Consultative Council composed of the five 
foreign ministers, which met for the first time in Paris in 
April, and decided: 


a) To set up a permanent body in London which would 
meet monthly and be assisted by a permanent Secre- 
tariat; 
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b) To bring together periodically the ministers responsible 
for economic and military matters; 


c) To set up a permanent military committee under the 
direct authority of the Consultative Council. 


Toward the end of April 1948, the five defense ministers 
met in London to discuss the principles of their collaboration, 
but it was not till October that the structure of the military 
organization was definitely fixed. The diagram on page 89 
will make the hierarchy of the institutions clear. 


Early in October the following appointments were an- 
nounced: General de Lattre de Tassigny was to command 
the land forces, Air Marshal Sir James Robb the air 
forces, Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard the navy, and Field- 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery would be Permanent President 
of the Commanders-in-Chief Committee. An international 
staff was set up in Fontainebleau and got immediately to 
work planning the defense of the West, sharing responsibilities, 
studying problems of logistics, working toward standardization 
of arms and equipment and coordinating production of war 
materials. In this way something was certainly achieved; the 
path was made easier and prepared for SHAPE, but no 
real military unification was brought into being. With the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty and the organization 
of SHAPE the military importance of the Brussels Treaty 
Organization passed to the background. The members of 
the Commanders-in-Chief Committee were assigned to other 
missions. 

In the social and cultural fields, however, the Brussels 
Treaty Organization has accomplished in an unspectacular 
way an extremely useful task. It would be impossible to 
enumerate al] the matters which have been dealt with by 
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its various commissions. Here are just a few examples: multi- 
lateral conventions have been signed on social security, on 
the conditions of exchange of student employees, on the 
regulation of wages and conditions of frontier workers (la- 
borers living on one side of a national boundary and working 
on the other), on social and medical matters, and on public 
health. Visas have been abolished among the five countries 
and a cultural identity card instituted to facilitate travel; 
the exchange of students, young workers and university 
teachers has become a regular institution. Inspectors of sec- 
ondary education regularly visit educational institutions in 
the member countries. Building up good will stone by stone, 
the Social and Cultural Committees of the Brussels Treaty 
Organization are contributing to the establishment of a solid 
foundation on which it will be easier to go ahead with plans 
for unification. 


The Council of Europe 


On 10 May 1948, the Hague European Congress passed 
a resolution supporting the creation of a European Assembly.”* 
Two months later, on 20 July, at the meeting of the Con- 
sultative Council of the Brussels Pact, Georges Bidault pro- 
posed that ways and means should be studied for the imme- 
diate formation of an Assembly composed of parliamentary 
representatives not only from the five parties to the Brussels 
Pact but from all European countries wishing to join. The 
other foreign ministers, however, thought that this proposal 
was premature and suggested that the private organizations 
should first examine the matter in further detail. The Euro- 
pean Movement was quick to accept the invitation and sub- 


21 See page 69. 
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mitted on 18 August a memorandum prepared by a small 
group under the leadership of Paul Ramadier. This concise 
nine-point document was given official support, the day of 
its publication, by the French cabinet. The Belgian govern- 
ment followed suit and on 8 September the Secretary-General 
of the Brussels Treaty Organization was able to announce 
that the memorandum was under consideration by the Per- 
manent Committee. The project had thus passed from the 
private to the official level. 


The Consultative Council set up a special eighteen-member 
study committee, under the chairmanship of Edouard Herriot, 
to draft concrete proposals. The committee met for the first 
time from 26 November to 16 December 1948. During the 
course of its next session in January 1949, a divergence of 
views arose between the British and the other members of 
the study committee. The latter favored the idea of an As- 
sembly while the British preferred the more modest alternative 
of a committee of ministers. A compromise providing for 
both bodies was reached only on the ministerial level. 


On 7 March 1949, the members of the Permanent Com- 
mittee were joined by the ambassadors in London of Den- 
mark, Italy, Norway, Sweden and by the High Commissioner 
for Ireland: thus came into existence the Preparatory Con- 
ference for the creation of a Council of Europe. This group, 
presided over by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, was able to reach com- 
plete agreement on a text which was submittted to the ten 
ministers on 3 May and was signed by them on 5 May. The 
Statute of the Council of Europe came into force on 3 August 
1949 after ratification by seven signatories. 


The aim of the Council of Europe is, according to Article 1 
of the Statute, “to achieve greater unity between its Members 
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for the purpose of safeguarding and realizing the ideals and 
principles which are their common heritage and facilitating 
their economic and social progress. . . . This aim [continues 
Article 1] shall be pursued through the organs of the Council 
by discussion of questions of common concern and by agree- 
ments and common action in economic, social, cultural, scien- 
tific, legal and administrative matters . . . .” Questions relating 
to national defense are expressly excluded from the compe- 
tence of the Council (Article 1d). 


To implement these objectives, the Statute provides for 
the creation of two organs—the Committee of Ministers and 
the Consultative Assembly. The former, which is the only one 
entitled to act on behalf of the Council, is composed of the 
foreign minister or his representative of each of the member 
states. This body meets in private at least once a year before 
the opening of the Assembly. The Committee of Ministers 
“decide with binding effect all matters relating to the internal 
organization and arrangements of the Council of Europe” 
(Article 16) and determine the agenda of the Assembly. But 
the main task of the Committee is to examine the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly and to decide whether to transmit 
them to the governments of the members. Voting on all im- 
portant matters is subject to the unanimity rule (Article 20). 


The Consultative Assembly, the deliberative organ of the 
Council of Europe, meets in ordinary session once a year 
and is composed of representatives of each member “appointed 
in such a manner as the Government of that Member shall 
decide” (Article 25). The Statute provides that France, Italy 
and the United Kingdom are entitled to eighteen seats each 
in the Assembly; Belgium, the Netherlands and Sweden to 
six seats; Denmark, Ireland and Norway to four seats and 
Luxembourg to three (Article 26). The Assembly adopts 
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its rules of procedure and elects its President. All important 
resolutions of the Consultative Assembly require a two-thirds 
majority of “representatives casting a vote” (Article 29). 


Chapter VI of the Statute sets up a Secretariat at the seat 
of the Council in Strasbourg. 


In August 1949 the Committee of Ministers invited Greece, 
Iceland and Turkey to join the Council of Europe. Turkish 
and Greek representatives attended the First Assembly, but 
the Icelandic Parliament did not ratify the Treaty till March 
of the following year. The Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Saar Territory became associate members on 30 
March 1950. Germany became a full member in May 1951. 


The inaugural session of the Assembly, on 10 August 1949, 
in the University of Strasbourg, was presided over by Edouard 
Herriot. The following day, Paul-Henri Spaak was unani- 
mously elected President; four Vice-Presidents were also 
chosen: Messrs. de Menthon (France), Jacini (Italy), Kraft 
(Denmark) and Lord Layton (United Kingdom). The As- 
sembly appointed Jean-Camille Paris as Secretary-General 
and Aubrey Halford as Deputy Secretary-General. 


It is extremely difficult to assess objectively the achieve- 
ments of the Council of Europe during the first three years 
of its existence. Measurable and tangible results have been 
very few and it is purely a matter of personal judgment as 
to how far debates of the Assembly have guided opinion or 
have helped to create a European conscience and to what 
extent the governments have been influenced by the Council’s 
resolutions. Certainly the Strasbourg Assembly has been a 
useful sounding-board for many proposals aiming at closer 
integration of Europe. Another advantage of the institution, 
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which is now becoming more apparent, is that it constitutes 
a link between “little Europe” and those countries moving 
more slowly toward union. Among the tangible achievements, 
the most important if not the only one was the signing in 
November 1950 of a European Convention of Human Rights. 
One can say, however, without running the risk of being 
unjust that the sterile character of most of the discussions 
has disappointed even many of the Council’s ardent sup- 
porters—Paul-Henri Spaak resigned from the presidency in 
December 19517*—and public interest has declined to the 
point of indifference. 


This relative failure can be attributed to some extent to 
the actual provisions of the Statute itself: the lack of power 
of the Consultative Assembly, the veto in the Committee of 
Ministers and the fact that the representatives are responsible 
to no one but themselves;** but the fundamental reason is 
precisely that the governments are not prepared to accept 
more binding obligations. 


The European Coal and Steel Community 


Few projects in the field of foreign affairs have raised 
more widespread interest or stimulated more public debate 
than the Schuman Plan. This can be attributed to: the 





22M. de Menthon was elected President of the Assembly to succeed 
M. Spaak on 26 May 1952. On the same date the following Vice-Presi- 
dents were elected or reelected: Lord Layton (United Kingdom), Josefsson 
(Iceland), Jacini (Italy)—died 31 May 1952, Urgiiplii (Turkey), von 
Brentano (Germany) and van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands). M. 
Spaak later became President of the Assembly of the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

23 Max Sgrensen, “The Council of Europe,” The Year Book of World 
Affairs 1952 (London, London Institute of World Affairs, Stevens and 


Sons), p. 88. 
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political importance of the idea—a means of settling Franco- 
German relations; the novelty of the method—the creation 
of a supra-national authority in a vital but limited sector of 
European economy;** and the importance of coal and steel 
production in the countries concerned. The history of the 
project is therefore fairly well known. Here are the main 
milestones: On 9 May 1950, Robert Schuman made the 
famous declaration in which he called for the pooling of 
European coal and steel industries. The French government 
proposed, he said, to place the total Franco-German coal 
and steel production under a joint authority in an organiza- 
tion open to the participation of the other European coun- 
tries. In his view this pooling of resources and means of pro- 
duction would make war between Germany and France “not 
only unthinkable but materially impossible.” The first and 
most important step was to be the setting up of a unified 
market between member states in which the products con- 
cerned would circulate unhampered by tariff or other restric- 
tions. 


Belgium, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands, almost without hesitation, responded favorably to the 
appeal. Negotiations amongst experts, representing manage- 
ment and labor, as well as the governments, were initiated 
on 20 June 1950 and were concluded on 19 March of the 
following year with the initialing of a draft treaty. The 
foreign ministers met in Paris on 12 April 1951, ironed out 
the remaining difficulties, settled some points of detail and 
signed the final Treaty and Annexed Documents on 18 April. 
More than one year elapsed before they were ratified by all 
six powers. 


24 Josef L. Kunz, “Supra-national Organs,” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Vol. 46, No. 4 (October 1952), pp. 690-98. 
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The final set of documents—the Treaty instituting a Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (one hundred. articles), 
three Annexes defining what is to be understood by coal 
and steel, a Protocol on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
Community, a Protocol on the Statute of the Court of Jus- 
tice, a Protocol on Relations with the Council of Europe, 
an exchange of letters between the French and German gov- 
ernments concerning the Saar and the detailed Convention 
on the Transitional Measures—constitutes an abundant mass 
of material, complicated and intricate, and has given rise to 
ample comment: political, economic and juridical. Within 
the compass of the present article, it is impossible to do more 
than indicate briefly the main purposes and institutions of 
the Schuman Plan.” 


The functions of the Community—according to Article 2 
—are to contribute to the establishment of a single market, 


to promote economic expansion and full employment and to. 


improve the standard of living in the participating countries. 
To bring about a single market for coal and steel: a) import 
and export duties, and quantitative restrictions on coal and 
steel will have to be suppressed; b) discriminatory practices 
amongst producers, buyers and consumers will have to be 
prohibited; c) subsidies or state assistance, and d) restrictive 
practices tending toward the division of markets or the ex- 
ploitation of the consumer will have to be prohibited (Ar- 
ticle 4). 


Five organs are provided for by the Treaty: a High Au- 
thority assisted by a Consultative Committee, a Common 





25 La Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de l’Acier, by a Study 
Group of the Institut des Relations Internationales (Paris, Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1953). 
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Assembly, a Special Council of Ministers and a Court of 
Justice (Article 7). The most important and powerful of 
these, the High Authority, “responsible for assuring the ful- 
fillment of the purposes stated in the present Treaty,” is 
composed of nine members, chosen for their general com- 
petence. Eight are appointed by the governments by common 
consent, the ninth is co-opted by the members already ap- 
pointed. (Not more than two may be nationals of the same 
country.) They serve for a period of six years and are re- 
sponsible to the Community for their administration. Deci- 
sions of the High Authority are not subject to the unanimity 
rule (Article 13). The six member countries, in accepting 
the Treaty, relinquish certain of their sovereign rights to the 
High Authority, in the field of investments, prices, produc- 
tion, wages and resettlement of labor. Therefore the High 
Authority is endowed with real powers which can be justly 
described as supra-national, although these are limited and 
checked by detailed restrictions contained in many articles 
throughout the Treaty. It is a real jig-saw puzzle to recon- 
stitute the exact powers of the various institutions. But what 
is essential and new is that the decisions of the High Authority 
are “binding in all their details.” The High Authority also 
issues recommendations, only “binding with respect to the 
objectives,” and opinions which are not binding (Article 14). 
The High Authority is also entitled to impose fines. 


The Consultative Committee is composed of from thirty 
to fifty-one members appointed by the Council and repre- 
senting, in equal numbers, producers, workers and consumers. 
In certain instances the Treaty stipulates that the High Au- 
thority must seek the advice of the Consultative Committee. 
In all other cases it may do so if it desires (Articles 18 and 19). 
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The Assembly is made up of seventy-eight representatives, 
appointed—as in the case of the Council of Europe—as each 
government thinks fit and in the following proportions: France, 
Germany and Italy eighteen seats each, Belgium and Holland 
ten seats each and Luxembourg four. The Protocol on Rela- 
tions with the Council of Europe recommends that the gov- 
ernments designate the representatives from among those al- 
ready members of the Strasbourg Consultative Assembly. At 
its ordinary session the Assembly examines the Annual Re- 
port of the High Authority and can pass a vote of censure 
by a two-thirds majority if it disapproves of the administra- 
tion. In that case the members of the High Authority are 
compelled to resign although they continue to handle current 
business until their successors have been appointed. 


The task of the Council of Ministers is essentially to har- 
monize the acts of the High Authority with those of the 
respective governments. In certain cases the Treaty requires 
that important decisions of the High Authority be approved 
by the Council of Ministers by a simple majority, by qualified 
majority or unanimously. The majority must include the vote 
of one: of the countries representing twenty per cent of the 
total production of the Community, i.e. France or Germany 


(Article 28). 


The function of the Court of Justice is to “ensure the 
rule of law in the interpretation and application of the present 
Treaty and of its implementing regulations” (Article 31). 
The seven judges are appointed for six years by agreement 
among the governments; they are eligible for re-appointment. 
The President is co-opted and serves for a term of three 
years. The Court has jurisdiction over appeals by a member 
state or by the Council for annulment of decisions of the 
High Authority, on grounds of “lack of legal competence, 
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substantial procedural violations, violation of the Treaty” 
and so forth. Enterprises and associations have a right of 
appeal on the same grounds against decisions concerning 
themselves or their interests (Article 33). If the High Au- 
thority fails to take measures giving effect to a judgment of 
annulment, an appeal for damages may be brought before 
the Court (Article 34). Only in rare instances may the Court 
review the conclusions of the Authority arising from economic 
facts and circumstances. One important fact to note, which 
again proves the supra-national character of the institution, 
is that judgments of the Court are “executory on the terri- 
tory of the member States” without any other form of pro- 
cedure (Article 44). 


The third part of the Treaty prescribes in great detail the 
exact functions of the various organs of the Community 
concerning finances, investments, production, prices, trusts 
and cartels, impediments to free competition, wages and 
movements of manpower, transportation and commercial 
policy. 


A period of transition of at least five years is provided 
for in order to prepare the way for complete unification. 
This measure was taken primarily to allow for the adapta- 
tion of the more vulnerable industries: Belgian coal and 
Italian steel. A system of compensation is set up by which 
the more favored industries—and governments—will assist 
the less favored ones. 


Luxembourg has been chosen as the temporary headquar- 
ters of the Community; the members of the High Authority 
have been appointed with Jean Monnet—the mind behind 
the Plan—as their President; the Judges occupy their seats; 
a small international secretariat is already at work; the As- 
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sembly has held its first session, discussed and approved the 
first Annual Report and the single market came into effect 
as scheduled on 10 February 1953. The United Kingdom 
and the United States have attached important missions to 
the Coal and Steel Community, headed respectively by Sir 
Cecil Weir and W. M. Tomlinson. Other countries are follow- 
ing suit. Things have moved fast since the Treaty entered into 
force. But if it is still too early to pass judgment on the 
Schuman Plan or to forecast what it holds in store, many 
people feel that this is the first concrete step toward western 
union. 


The relative success of the Coal and Steel Community has 
favored the “functional approach” toward integration. Many 
plans have developed for creating similar pools in other eco- 
nomic sectors, such as the Green Pool (or Plan Pflimlin) 
to coordinate European agriculture and the Transport Pool 
which would place the whole of the European transport 
system under a High Authority. These however are still only 
blueprints. 


The European Defence Community 


When the NATO Council met in New York in September 
1950, Dean Acheson proposed that German divisions should 
be included in the Western defense system. The idea was 
not accepted as such by the other members but it was decided 
to examine by what means Germany could contribute to 
defense without the creation of a national army. On 24 Oc- 
tober 1950, René Pleven, then Prime Minister, made a decla- 
ration in the National Assembly in which he proposed the 
constitution of a European army under a single ministry, 
assisted by a Defence Council and in which “small” German 
units would be incorporated (thence the “Pleven Plan”). 
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The declaration was approved by the French National As- 
sembly (by 349 votes to 235) which, however, stated ex- 
pressly that it remained opposed to the reconstitution of a 
German army and general staff (by 402 votes to 168). A 
conference to set up a European army, called by the French 
government, opened in Paris on 15 February 1951. Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg and Western Germany attended 
as members; Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom and the United States were 
present as observers. Later on, in October of the same year, 
the Netherlands became a full member of the conference. 
There was considerable divergence of views among the par- 
ticipants on the size of the basic units, the nature of the 
German contribution, the forces in overseas territories, the 
powers of the High Authority and the budget. 


These problems were later discussed at various meetings 
of the NATO Council, namely in Rome (November 1951), 
where a large measure of agreement was reached, and in 
Lisbon (February 1952). The Consultative Assembly in 
Strasbourg in November and December 1951 also debated 
problems related to the European army.”* In the course of 
the discussions three schools of thought became apparent. 
There were those wishing to establish a complete federation 
in the immediate future; a centet group was prepared to 
accept certain well defined limitations of sovereignty; and 
finally there were some who were resolutely hostile to a 
supra-national authority in the field of defense. These di- 
vergent opinions made agreement impossible on a resolution 
for the creation of a federal organism to control the Euro- 


26In spite of Article 1 d of the Statute, the ministers gave their tacit 
consent to the debate. See above, p. 92. 
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pean army. A committee of jurists was however set up to 
study the matter; their report will be mentioned later. 


Finally after seventeen months of negotiations, on 9 May 
1952, the draft Treaty constituting the European Defence 
Community was initialed. On 27 May, the day after the 
signing of the Contractual Agreements with Germany, the 
six foreign ministers assembled at the Quai d’Orsay and 
signed the Treaty and annexed Protocols. These documents 
have not yet been ratified by any of the parliaments con- 
cerned. Opposition is considerable and it is growing.” 


The idea of “small” German units upon which the Pleven 
Plan was based soon appeared to military experts to be un- 
workable and therefore the danger of a new Wehrmacht 
loomed again as a menace. The rebirth of German nationalism 
and the rapid development of neo-nazism give substance to 
these fears. The French fear, on one hand, that they would 
lose their freedom to send forces to their non-European ter- 
ritories and that, on the other, they would be in a position 
of military inferiority in Europe vis-a-vis the Germans as a 
result of their involvement in the war in Indo-China—where 
they have the equivalent of more than six divisions with a 
constant need for replacement. British non-participation, in 
spite of the guarantee of assistance given by the United 
Kingdom government, accentuates the disequilibrium. The 
Germans believe that too many clauses of the Treaty place 
restrictions upon their rights as equal partners; some con- 
sider it to be an impediment to reunification; others—the 
Social Democrats—consider the Treaty as unconstitutional. 
But the most weighty criticism which has been levelled against 





271It should be noted that references in the Treaty (Annexes I and II 
to Article 107) to chemical and especially to biological warfare created 
some protests. 
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the Community is that an army is necessarily—and should 
be—an instrument for carrying out a common foreign policy, 
which is far from existing today. 


The future of the European Defence Community is un- 
certain. No country has yet ratified the Treaty. Additional 
protocols may, as the French government has suggested, 
mitigate some of the clauses which have been at the origin 
of much of the hostility and therefore make the Treaty 
acceptable. 


The stated purpose of the Treaty is to contribute to Western 
defense within the framework of NATO by integrating the 
armies of its members (Articles 1 and 2). This unified army, 
in which each nation is to be on equal footing (Article 6), 
will be made up of those contingents put at its disposal by 
the member states. However each country will only be able 
to maintain forces outside those of the Community in certain 
specified cases: defense of non-European territories, interna- 
tional missions (Berlin, Austria, United Nations), internal 
security and so forth (Articles 8 to 18). 


The Treaty provides for four major organs: the Commis- 
sariat, the Assembly, the Council and the Court. 


The Commissariat (Articles 19 to 32) is in fact the execu- 
tive. It is composed of nine members serving for six years 
and appointed by common consent among the governments 
concerned. The Commissariat takes decisions which are 
binding; issues recommendations, binding only with regard 
to objectives; and delivers opinions, just as the High Au- 
thority of the Schuman Plan does (Article 27).7* Voting is by 
majority, the quorum to be fixed by rules of procedure. 


28 Article 14 of the Coal and Steel Community. See p. 97. 
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The Assembly (Articles 33 to 38) is the same as the one 
provided for by Articles 20 and 21 of the Coal and Steel 
Community, with three additional representatives each for 
France, Germany and Italy. The Treaty stipulates that this 
Assembly, which is only a temporary body, will have as its 
special task the setting up of a permanent Assembly, elected 
on a “democratic basis,” to take its place. This institution, 
composed of two chambers, should become one of the elements 
of a federation or confederation of Western Europe (Ar- 


ticle 38). 


The Council of Ministers (Articles 39 to 50), the supreme 
political authority of the Community, consists of the repre- 
sentatives of the six governments. Its function is to harmonize 
the acts of the Commissariat with those of the respective 
governments and to instruct the Commissariat on major poli- 
cy.”* The latter decisions must be taken unanimously; other 
decisions, recommendations and opinions are adopted by 
simple majority, modified by a system of weighted voting 
(three votes for France, Germany and Italy, two for Belgium 
and Holland, one for Luxembourg). 


The Court of the Coal and Steel Community functions as 
the Court of the Defence Community (Articles 51 to 67). 


The third part of the Treaty (Articles 68, to 82) concerns 
the military arrangements: basic units (integration at the 
army corps level), period of military service, statute of Euro- 
pean troops and so forth. In these fields, namely recruitment, 
training, mobilization, equipment, etc., the powers of the 
Commissariat are considerable and in many cases supersede 
those of the national government. This body can therefore 
justly be considered supra-national in character. 


29 Note the difference from the Council of the Schuman Plan. 
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Financial provisions are defined in the fourth part of the 
Treaty (Articles 83 to 100). The contribution of members 
is fixed by the Council according to the procedure established 
by NATO. 


A fifth part is devoted to economic provisions (Articles 
101 to 111) and a sixth part to general dispositions (Ar- 
ticles 112 to 132). 


Toward a Political Community 


The danger of an army without a foreign policy and the 
danger of building not a democratic, but a technocratic, 
Europe has been the major stimulant to the creation of an 
over-all political authority with a parliament elected by direct 
universal suffrage. What a European political community of 
this kind might be and what some of the technical difficul- 
ties in bringing it about are, have been admirably and very 
realistically analyzed in the Report of the Committee of 
Jurists of the Council of Europe, presided over by Fernand 
Dehousse.*° 


On 10 September 1952, the foreign ministers of “little 
Europe,” at their meeting in Luxembourg, passed a resolution 
inviting the Assembly of the Coal and Steel Community to 
draw up “a draft treaty instituting a European political com- 
munity.” This was—as we have seen—to be the task of the 
Defence Assembly (which, of course, has not yet been con- 
stituted). Therefore nine representatives were added to the 


30 Introductory Report of the Committee of Jurists on the Problem of 
a European Political Community, Council of Europe, Consultative 
Assembly, Fourth Ordinary Session, Document SG (52) 2, Strasbourg, 


22 September 1952. 
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Schuman Assembly to bring it up to the membership of the 
other Assembly, and it was rechristened “ad hoc” or pre- 
Constituent Assembly. This body turned the task over to 
a committee of eighteen (known as the “ad hoc” Commit- 
tee) under the chairmanship of M. von Brentano, which 
in turn was broken down into subcommittees to deal with 
functions, political institutions, legal institutions and liaison. 
The subcommittees were presided over respectively by Messrs. 
Blaisse (Netherlands), Teitgen (France), Persico (Italy) and 
van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands). 


After its third session in Paris in December 1952, the 
“ad hoc” Committee adopted seven resolutions to be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. These resolutions dealt with the 
following questions: the integration of the Coal and Steel 
Community and the Defence Community into the Political 
Community; the functions of the Community, its competence, 
membership, etc.; the political institutions of the Community 
—parliament, executive, economic and social council; the juris- 
dictional institutions of the Community; the relations of the 
Community with third powers and international organiza- 
tions, the “associated States” (countries wishing to collaborate 
in certain fields with the Community), and collaboration 
with NATO; liaison between the Community and the Coun- 
cil of Europe; and special measures to be taken immediately 
by the six governments.** 


The “fad hoc” Assembly met again in Strasbourg to discuss 
the report of the Committee and on 10 January 1953, after 








81 Informations et Documents Officiels de la Commission Constitutionnelle, 
Assemblée “ad hoc” chargée d’élaborer un projet de traité instituant une 
Communauté politique européenne, Secretariat de la Commission Con- 
stitutionnelle, Paris, 9 Quai Anatole France, December 1952. 
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an animated and interesting debate, adopted a draft political 
statute for Europe. This document will be submitted to the 
Council of Ministers on 10 March next; they in turn will 
have to obtain from their respective governments authority 
to transform it into a treaty to be laid before the parliaments 
for ratification. 


This framework of a European constitution provides for 
an Executive Council of nine members—as in the case of 
the High Authority of the Schuman Plan and the Commis- 
sariat of the Coal and Steel Community—and a Council 
of Ministers. The latter institution was the result of a com- 
promise between the federalists, opposed to an organ for 
the defense of national interests, and those in favor of a 
confederation of sovereign European states. The real inno- 
vation is however the “Chamber of Nations,” to be elected 
by direct universal suffrage from Hamburg to Bordeaux and 
from Antwerp to Brindisi and even to Dakar—for the French 
delegation obtained agreement to have their overseas terri- 
tories also represented in the Assembly. 
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Conclusion 


This summary of some of the problems involved in Euro- 
pean unification and this brief description of a few of the 
institutions which have been set up for the purpose do not 
lend themselves to many general conclusions. They suggest 
however certain remarks. Firstly, the intricate web of insti- 
tutions which has been woven from month to month during 
the last few years has become so complicated that few people 
can find their way about them. This inevitably has led to 
some overlapping and duplication of effort and there is an 
evident need for some streamlining.** It should be noted, 
in passing, that institutions acquire through their very exis- 
tence a personality jealous of its rights and privileges. Sec- 
ondly, the abundance of institutions stems partly at least 
from faith in them. One is entitled to ask however if this 
faith is entirely justified. Institutions are useful tools of inter- 
national relations but scarcely more. And there is a real 
danger in pressing ahead too rapidly, for an institution with- 
out support is powerless and therefore worse than none at 
all. Thirdly and lastly, it is clear that, contrary to what 
sometimes is thought from afar, European union is not a 
simple proposition, but that nevertheless substantial progress 
has been achieved. 


82See Wilfred Jenks, “Coordination in International Organization: an 
Introductory Survey,” The British Year Book of International Law 1951 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 29-89. 
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